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ANDREW HOFER’S MONUMENT. 
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[Monument to Andrew Hofer, in the Cathedral-church of the Holy Cross at Innspruck.] 


Tuere are some striking points of similarity in the 
character and fate of William Wallace and of Andrew 
Hofer. The Tyrolean patriot of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had probably never heard of the Scottish hero of 
the thirteenth century ;—yet similar motives impelled 
both to arouse their countrymen to resistance. They 
were both for a time successful, and spread abroad the 
terror of their names, but were ultimately obliged to 
seek their safety in concealment ;—in their distress both 
were treacherously betrayed, and forfeited their lives to 
a stern and revengeful policy, which could not or would 
not appreciate their motives and conduct ;—and both 
left behind them in the memories of their countrymen 
nobler and more enduring monuments than brass or 
marble. Thus, amid all the changes of time and cir- 
cumstance which alter and colour the course of human 
action, its source is still the same—the grasping con- 
queror and the daring patriot are still actuated by the 
same impulses, 
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In the memoir of Andrew Hofer, introduced into the 
account of Innspruck, given in No. 209 of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ it is stated that his body was brought to 
Innspruck, and interred in the Cathedral-church of the 
Holy Cross. “An immense concourse of Tyroleans 
followed to the tomb, over which the Austrians spoke 
of erecting a monument, which, as far as we are in- 
formed, has not yet been executed.” This monument 
has been executed. A correspondent, who furnished 
the drawing for the accompanying wood-cut, says, 
“The statue is executed in perfectly white Carrara 
marble, the figure being about eight feet high, exclusive 
of the rough pediment attempted to be represented in 
the drawing, and it stands upon an upright block, or 
parallelogram, of white marble, about eight feet high. 
I will not attempt to add to the description already 
given of the Cathedral-church of the Holy Cross more 
than to observe; that the simple and noble statue 
of Hofer heightens in no small degree 7 sublime 
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effect produced upon a yisiter to this unriyalled mau- 
soleum.” 

The death of Hofer’s widow was mentioned in the 
newspapers, twa or three weeks ago, as having recently 
occurred. She was in her seventy-second year: she had 
lived in retirement with her daughters from the time of 
her husband's execution. 





A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. III. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JusTICE—CENTRAL 
CriminaL Court. 
Tue mitigation of the severity of the English Criminal 
Law, and the improvement of Prison Discipline, have 
occupied a large share of public attention, especially 
within the last twenty years. Some of the finest intel- 
lects of the age, and some of the most actively-benevo- 
lent, have given their energies and time to the work ; 
and we are now beginning to see fruit from their labours. 
A lesser punishment than that of death has been affixed 
to coining, cattle-stealing, stealing above five pqunds 
in a dwelling-house, forgery (with the exception of one 
or two particular kinds), and returning from transpor- 
tation. There is still room for great improvement. 
Burglary, for instance, is still, by law, in all cases a 
capital crime. “To the completion of the fence,” 
say the Commissioners of Criminal Lay, * there are 
no other essentials than the breaking of a dwelling- 
house in the night-time, with intent to steal ar commit 


some other felony. Within this definition, extended as | fi 


it has been by construction, are included gffences the 
most distant in point of gtrogity. A hyng per, for 
example, who after it is dark breaks a ane b glass, and 


thrusts a hand through the broken window to seize a 
loaf of bread, is just as liable to suffer We , 48 ane of 


a gang of ruffians who break into a dwel Ing-haugs to 
r 


pillage the inhabitants, and who execute ¢ purpose 
with circumstances of the utmost yiglence and cruelty.” 
The profusion with which humay lie as west, 
and the uselessness of that profusion, are fe fully ex- 
emplified in the annals of the Old Bailey and Newgate. 
Even the exercise of one of the noblest prery gatives of 
the crown, that of extending mercy to the unhappy 
criminals under sentence of death, was regarded | 
them as a game of chance, in which those who suffe 
were merely unlucky. The annual ayerage of persons 
against whom sentence of deathswas recorded at the 
Old Bailey was upwards of ‘eighty; and the annual 
average of actual executions about thirty—tebing a 
period of about two-thirds of 9 century prior to 1829. 
Now how could king or minijster, however anxjgus to 
temper mercy with justice, and to exercise the royal 
clemency in a spirit of discretion, make, in all cases, a 
proper selection? They had not been present at the 
trials, and they had not seen the persons of the criminals, 
and other cares pressed on their attention. “ I havé 
been,” says Dr. Lushington, * into the gaol at New- 
gate before the order came down for executions to take 
place, when there were thirty-five persons capitally 
convicted; such has been the uncertainty, that the then 
governor of the gaol has pointed out to me as the per- 
sons likely to be executed, certain four or five indi- 
viduals, and that same night came down the order, and 
not one of them was ordered for execution, but other 
four persons.” This uncertainty made juries unwilling 
to conyict ; and professed thieves knew this, and pre- 
ferred being indicted on a capital charge, because they 
had a better chance of escaping. ‘* The fate of one set 
of culprits,” says Alderman Harmer, * had no effect even 
on those who were next to be reported ; they played 
at ball, and passed their jokes as if nothing was the 
matter.” And Dr. Lushington tells a story, the au- 
thenticity of which he vouches, which, though an ex- 
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which these frequent executigns had on the public mipd, 

There was a person executed at Newgate’ for forgery. 
A boy, respectably brought up, passed by, who for the 
first time saw an execution. He went home, and 
ihat very day he forged upon his master, and was left 
for execution. He was not executed, because the Or- 
dinary of that time refused to administer the sacrament 
to him, qn account of his youth, and that was considered 
a sufficient ground to let him off, though at that period 
the executions for forgery were uniform.” 

rom 1748 to 1817 there were 5727 criminals capi- 
tally convicted in London, and out of that number 1958 
were executed. For the three years ending 1829 the 
executions were sixty-three ; for the three years ending 
1832 they amounted to sixteen ; and in the three years 
ending 1835 they fell down to two. In the last report 
made by the Recorder to the King (on January 28th), 
there were nineteen individuals capitally convicted, the 
youngest heing stated at twelve years of age, and the 
rest yarying from fteen to twenty-two or twenty-three. 
They were all pardoned as far as the extreme penalty, 
the ‘sentences being, of course, commuted for trans- 
pertatign. ; 

The sessions at the Old Bailey used to be held eight 
times a year- But frequent as these sittings were, they 
were insufficient for such a population as that of Lon- 

on. There were, besides, anomalies in the jurisdiction 
of the court. A person committing an offence on the 
iddlesex side of the Thames, on being committed to 
Newgate, would have a probability of being tried in 
ve or six weeks; but if he crossed the river, and com- 
mittes ‘the offence at Lambeth or at Greenwich, he 
would he transferred to the Surrey or Kent assizes, and 
ight lie in prisgn fiye or six months before trial. The 
Mia lesex grand juries were assembled at the county 
sessions house in Clerkenwell, and-there were frequent 
delays in the finding of the bills of indictment, and 
sending them up to the Qld Bailey. To remedy these 
inconyeniences, an Act was passed in 1834, establish- 
ing a “ Central Criminal Court.” The jurisdiction of 
this court extends to all places within ten miles of 
St. Paul's, and thys, besides Middlesex, runs into three 
counties, Sur ent, and Essex. It has also an 
dmiralty jurisdiction; by which offences committed on 

the high seas can be fried in it. The Lord Mayor, the 
men, t er and common serjeant of the cor- 
ation, and t e jud of the land, are the judges in 
ourt. ts ions are held once a month at the 

Ba ey, and the siting? last generally from five to 

six days—sometimes morg than a week. 

stranger who walks up the Old Bailey street will 
easily discern whether the cout ig sitting or not. The 
stray on the street, tq deaden the sound of passing car- 
riages ; the groups of idling, cutious, or anxious people 
about the entrances; the passing in and out of wit- 
nesses (a large proportion of whom are generally police 
officers and of official personages, will tell him the 
nature of the business which is transacting within. All 
this outside bustle may impress the visiter's mind; he 
will naturally say, here is the criminal court of a vast 
population—of a kingdom in the compass of a city— 
and which, besides, has power to try offences committed 
by British seamen on the high seas in any part of the 
globe. He will enter, therefore, in the expectation of 
seeing ali the pomp and circumstance of state; the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen in their robes of office; the 
sheriffs in their courtly dress; the legal judges sitting 
in all the gravity of their station ; and the inferior offi- 
cers of the court wearing a becoming and appropriate 
solemnity. But then he must recollect that the sittings 
of the court are so frequent as once a month; that it is 
not a common occurrence that a prisoner is to be tried 
whose character or crime has aroused the morbid curio- 
sity of thousands, and gathered hundreds round the 





treme case, may serve to illustrate the kind of influence 


doors, vainly seeking admission into the already crowded 
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court, and envying the functionaries whose official duties 
give them privilege of entrance; and that the ordinary 
business of the court is of a very common-place, or rather 
of a humbling and melancholy character, having more 
to do with human nature in its meaner displays of 
ignorance and depravity combined, than with human 
nature under the development of those higher displays 
of passion which arrest the attention of mankind. Still, 
out of such a population as is inal iti the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, cases will be coiititiiall) AFisiig Which 
will afford to the lover of theré excitement his sothe- 
what ignoble gratification; ald té the thoughtful ihind 
a more rational employment: | 

There are two court-rooitis at the oe Bailey; termed 
the Old and the New Courts; iii Whith, durilig the 
sessions, the trials are carried OH: The Old me) is 
the one in which tlie King’s judges sit; atid in which 
all the more seridus critnes are tried. When the busi- 
ness is not of such a nature as to require the presence 
of the superior jiidges, the tity judges (Recorder, 
Common Serjeant, &c.) sit in the Old Court, but oh 
the arrival of the King’s judges (one; two, or tliree of 
whom attend during the greater part of each session) 
they retire to the New Court, and try the lighter kinds 
of offences. During the greater part of the sessioii the 
grand jury are busily occupied in investigating the 
grounds on which accused persotis are committed—sb 
that in fact, at the Old Bailey, there ate three court- 
rooms, in which judicial investigations are aving on 
during eath tiotithly sitting of the Central Criminal 
Caurt. 

The Old Court is an dblong room, neatly square ; 
along one side is ranged the bench, the central seat of 
which is an arm-chair, having a canopy over it; like the 
sounding-board of a pulpit; under this canopy, on the 
crimson lining of the wall, is fixed the sheathed sword 
of justice. To the right of the bench is the jury-box ; 
and facing thé bench the dock, the front of which is 
technically tertned the, bar, into which the prisoners are 
brought. Round a table in the centre of the room sit 
the counsel in their official costume. The accommo- 
dation for an audience in the court is very limited. 

If the stranger has entered on the first day of the 
sitting of the court, he may see the grand jury, preceded 
by an officer bearing a white wand, come in with the 
bills of indictment. There is, perhaps, but a solitary 
judge on the bench, and one or two members of the 
city corporation. The bills of indictment are read ; 
and by and by a batch of prisofiets are brought in 
to be arraigned. They come crowding into the dock 
like sheep in a pen; of the wliole twetity that are there, 
perhaps only oie has the look and &ppearance of a man, 
the rest being children from nine years of age to fifteen. 
The indictments are read, charging them with stealing 
such and sich articles, value fourpence, or a shilling, or 
a pouiid, as the case may be, and they are successively 
asked whether or not they are guilty of this or of these 
felonies. They are told that they have the power to 
challenge the jury, but some of the little creatures are 
staring with a half impudent, half wondering air about 
the court, and they do not understarid the language that 
is spoken. Then the deep voice of the officer is heard, 
sweating the jury to “well and truly try, and true 
deliverance make, betwixt our sovereign lord the King, 
and the prisotiers at the bar, and a trué verdict give 
accorditig to the evidence.” The repetition of the words, 
as each individdal juryman is sworn, atid the kissing 
of the book, thake some of the thoughtless prisoners 
smile, and théy ate only prevelited from laughing out- 
right by awe of the attendant tiitilkeys and the court. 
Proclamation is made by the cher of thé jutisdiction of 
the court, atid all prosecutots aiid Witriesses are Warned 
to attetid and give their evidence, oii pain Of forfeiting 
tel: recogilizances. Théte i8 this del oaltaite in atraigii- 
thé bs huhibet of pelbotieHd St Blite, Hat one sWelting Of 





the jury serves for all their respéctive cases. When the 
process of arraignment is over, they are all taken back, 
except the prisoner or prisoners whose case is first on 
the list; and then the trials begin. 

“ Every day at the Old Bailey,” says Alderman Har- 
mer, “when prisoners are brought up to be arraigned, 
you hear an expression of feeling at seeing several chil- 
dren, wiiose heads scarcely reach the top of the bar, 
inteéritixed with, the Uther prisoners: this is a miserable 
éxhibitioi fr the alidieiice, aiid the little urchins are 
the ohl} persons ih the court that are unconcerned.” 

It ig tintiecessaty to des ibe tHiinufely the proceed- 
ingS 6h 4 Chitinal trial, y fortis do not vary in 


‘London; at least i nothiig imaterial; from the mode 


in whith chitiitial laW is ddinitiistered throughout Eng- 
lilid: At the cld8 OF each session, the prisoners are 
brotight lip td Peeive theif setitehces, for sentence is 
hot prdndiiticed at the close of each trial. 

“ Su late as the reign of Hetiry ILL,” say the Commis- 
siotiers Uf Ctittinal Law, “ when the fact on a charge 
of felotiy Was doubtful, the trial; in the absence of any 
certaiii kiidWn dccliser (that i8; Where the charge pro- 

eded bi céminbu fame); WHS isiidlly by the ordeal. 

hen this superstitious custom i been superseded, 
it COHSEYLHe of a letiét frott the Pope, in the early 
es of that teigh, a ddbt Wis entertained, as appears 
ror Braetol; hile liiy priSbijer cdtild be convicted 
she he plit hithselF the Patria, or jury; for his 
bliverdiice } the jury theiiiselves (Who fortiierly were 
the witiibasesy patie HO certain and actual knowledge 
Of the fet: that titne; it appents, prisbtiers couid 
riot be cotivictéd; tiles the jury thetfiselves Hdd actual 


e 
kiid' ee a thé fact; and the assjStatite YF cBlinsel to 
es to the fet; Would ate scant have ben useless. 
it is peta t this singular Mey thé ancient 
critninial law that the exclusioii of full debee by coun- 
sel ii re Of felofiy is attribiitable:’ (This was 
Whitten, before the late change in thé Int.) “When 
(probibl¥ it, votisequence of the abolitidll of the ordeal) 
uries froiti Beiiig eye-witnesses of thé fet, exercised 
He fuiittiont bf judges of the fact upon the testimony 
of dthers; 414 feqiteritly upon circumstantial evidence 
Only, the assistance of counsel became material and 
essential to the purposes of justice. The continuance 
of the exclusion after the reason had ceased, may be 
referred to other causes. It formed but one of the 
numerous and oppressive disabilities to which prisoners 
for capital offerices were formerly, arid are, though to a 
less extent, still subjected.” By an Act, passed in 1836, 
persons indicted of felony are permitted to make their 
full answer and defence by counsel or attorney. 

The nuinber of persons charged at the police stations 
of London during tlie year 1834 was 64,269, consisting 
of 41,686 males aiid 22,583 females. A very great 
proportion of this number consisted of cases of drunk- 
enness, disturbances in the streets, &c. ~ Out of the 
whole number, 3,468 were committed for trial. In 
1835 there were 2,849 tried before the Central Criminal 
Coit, Which is an average of 237 to each monthly sit- 
ting. A calculation has been made of the number of 
criminals in Middlesex, as compated with the census of 
1831, which gives a total number of 4,037, or 1 in every 
336. The proportion of males and females in the hun- 
dred of these offenders, is given dS seventy-six males 
and twenty-four females. The decrease of crime in 
Middlesex in 1835, as compared with 1834, is stated 
to be 17 per cent. 

The gaols and houses. of correction in London are, 
in addition to Newgate, Giltspur Street House of Cor- 
rection, a few yards frdém Néwgate; Cold Bath Fields 
House of Correction; the New Prison, Clerkenwell ; 
Westininster City Gaol and House of Correction; Lon- 
(én Bridewell; and the Millbank Penitentiary, on the 
banks of the Thames, near Vauxhall Bridge. 

The prison of the Fleet, the King’s Bench Prisou. 

12 
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erected about twenty-two years ago, the debtors impri- 
soned within the city having been previously confined 


&c., will be noticed when treating of the administration 
of civil justice, and the jurisdiction of the superior courts. 
Whitecross Street Prison, in the city, for debtors, was 


in Newgate and Giltspur Street Prison. 
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THE WILD CAT. 
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[The Wild Cat.] 


Tue Felidae, or Cat-tribe, form one of the most naturai 
and characteristic groups of the class mammalia. From 
the lion or tiger to the domestic cat, all are endowed 
with the same instincts,—the same appetites,—the 
same organic structure. Carnivorous in the extreme, 
they are admirably framed for a life of rapine. 

The larger of the feline race, the lion, the tiger, the 
leopard, and the panther, are natives of the hotter 
portions of the globe, where life teems to excess, 
and where the larger herbivorous mammalia abound 
upon which they habitually prey. The feline race, 
as a whole, are concentrated in the warmer latitudes, 
—the species being fewer and more widely dispersed as 
we pass from the warm to the temperate or colder 
regions. No country, however, is without its felide, 
—not even the bleak regions of Siberia, or the fur- 
countries of northern Canada; nor is our own island 
destitute of an indigenous species,—the wild cat ( Felis 
catus, Linn.) That the genuine wild cat of the British 
Islands is specifically distinct from our domestic race, is 
now universally admitted. At the same time, it often 
happens that individuals of our domestic breed betake 
themselves to the woods, or to extensive preserves of 
game, where, finding their supply of food abundant, 
they permanently establish themselves, and lead an 
independent life. Such emancipated individuals as 
these must not be confounded with the genuine wild 
cat, an animal essentially distinct, and an aboriginal of 
our island, We hear it often asserted that the wild 





and dame cat breed together, but there 1s every reason 
to believe that the wild cat in this case is one of the 
domestic species, leading an independent life. Such 
have frequently come under our own cognizance ;—we 
have known them haunt coppices and woods in the 
vicinity of farmhouses, and commit extensive ravages 
among the poultry and pigeons. The grounds upon 
which the specific distinction between the domestic cat 
and the wild cat is now admitted, consist in their decided 
difference of general conformation ; besides standing 
higher on the limbs, the body of the wild cat is much 
more robust than in the tame ; the tail is shorter, and, 
instead of tapering, terminates somewhat abruptly, 
being even fuller at its extremity than at its base ; it is 
also invariably tipped with black.” The lips and soles 
of the feet are also black. In the domestic cat the 
head is moderate and rounded, the body slender, the 
tail long and tapering, the colours variable. Of the 
original introduction of the domestic cat into our island 
we have no information ; but we know that, at an early 
period in England, the domestic cat was highly valued, 
a circumstance strongly corroborative of the specific 
distinction between it and the wild cat, which, though 
now comparatively rare, was formerly, while England 
was but partially cleared of the dense forests which 
once covered it, extremely abundant, insomuch that the 
procuring of young litters could have been of little 
difficulty. While, however, the wild cat was commen, 
the domestic cat was rare, and its price fixed at a high 
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ratio. In the Welch Laws of Hoel the Good, in the 
ninth century, it was established that the price of a 
kitten before it could see should be one penny; until 
it caught a mouse, twopence; and when it commenced 
mouser, fourpence. If we consider the value of the 
penny in the ninth century, we shall find that none but 
those in comfortable circumstances could afford to buy 
acat. It was also ordained that the person who had 
stolen the cat kept to guard the king’s granary, “‘ was 
to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece and lamb; or as much 
wheat as, when poured on the cat, suspended by the 
tail, the head touching the floor, would form a heap 
high enough to cover the tip of the former.” 

The origin of our domestic cat is attributed by M. 
Temminck to a species indigenous in Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and Northern Africa, and known under the scientific 
name of Felis maniculata. However this may be, the 
domestic cat was among the sacred animals of the 
Egyptians ; it was kept in their temples, is figured on 
the remains of Egyptian monuments, and its mummies 
are: found in the tombs,—circumstances leading to a 
plausible hypothesis that its first domestication is to be 
attributed to that people, and that it is an aboriginal of 
the country adjacent to Egypt, or of Egypt itself. 

The wild cat, thus established as distinct from the 
tame breed, is found throughout the whole of Europe, 
wherever extensive woods afford it an asylum: it is 
common in the forests of Germany, Hungary, Russia, 
and the western parts of Asia; and, though scarce, is 
not extirpated in the British islands. Its chief strong- 
holds are among the mountains of Scotland, of the 
northern counties of England, and of Wales and Ire- 
land, the larger woods being its place of resort, and of 
concealment by day. Here it lurks on the branches of 
large trees, in the hollows of decayed trunks, and in the 
clefts and holes of rocks, issuing forth at night to seek 
its prey; on hares, rabbits, grouse, partridges, and all 
kind of game, it commits sad havoc, and the feathers of 
its victims, scattered about, eften betray its presence in 
the neighbourhood, and rouse the indignation of the 
gamekeeper, who lets pass no opportunity of destroying 
such noxious “vermin.” Young lambs and fawns are by 
no means safe from its attack ; indeed of all our native 
beasts of prey, at present living within the precincts of 
our island, it is the fiercest and most destructive. Pen- 
nant calls it the “ British tiger,” and if it has not the 
strength and size of the tiger it has all its ferocity. The 
destruction of the wild cat is not altogether destitute of 
danger ; for when hard pressed, or enraged by a wound 
too slight to disable it, it darts fiercely on its opponent, 
aiming chiefly at the face and eyes, and using both 
claws and teeth with vindictive fury; it clings on to the 
last, tearing and rending until fairly dispatched, its 
assailant bearing severe marks of the fray. 

The size to which this species attains is sometimes 
very great. Bewick says that he recollects one killed 
in the county of Cumberland which measured, from the 
nose to the end of the tail, upwards of five feet. For 
ourselves we have never seen an individual of such 
dimensions, and are inclined to suspect a mistake: the 
males, which exceed the females, are seldom more than 
three feet in length, of which the tail occupies about a 
third. An enraged cat of even these dimensions is no 
trifling antagonist ; like all the smaller felide, however, 
the present species shuns the face of man, and does not 
willingly hazard an encounter. The female pertina- 
ciously defends her young, and while she is engaged 
with her progeny it is not very safe to disturb her in 
her retreat: she usually produces four or five at a birth, 
making a bed for them in a hollow tree or the fissure 
of a rock, and sometimes she even usurps the nest of a 
large bird in which to rear her young. 

The fur of the wild cat is full and deep; on the face 
it is of a yellowish grey colour, passing into greyish 
brown on the head ; several interrupted black stripes 





extend from the forehead, and pass between the ears to 
the occiput ; the general colour of the body is dark grey, 
a dusky black stripe running down the spine, while 
beautiful transverse wavings of an obscure blackish 
brown adorn the sides; the tail is ringed with the same 
tint, except at the tip which is black. 

Fine specimens of the male and female wild caf, 
killed in Scotland, are in the museum of the Zoologi- 
cal Society; as is also a specimen of the felis mani- 
culata, the alleged origin of our domestic breed. A 
comparison of these species together is one of much 
interest. We may here add, that we have seen no cor- 
rect drawing of the felis maniculata, though severa: 
have been published. 


BRITISH FISHERIES, No. III. 


Tue search after food is an instinct of our nature which 
the rudest savage must necessarily obey; but a con- 
siderable time must elapse from the first faint dawning 
of civilization ere the occupation of the fisherman, for 
instance, becomes unconnected with any other. The 
division is effected gradually, and can only be com- 
pleted in a highly improved condition of society. It is 
therefore difficult to trace the history of the herring- 
fishery from a very early period to the state in which 
it existed in the sixteenth century; but it may be 
conceived as constantly growing into importance in 
proportion as men devoted themselves to settled pur- 
suits, and left off piracy by sea and marauding by land. 
Duhamel quotes a charter of William the Conqueror, 
from which it appears that, in the eleventh century, 
vessels from Dieppe, called “ grands drogueurs,” went 
to the north in July to fish for herrings, and that 
they brought them home salted in barrels. In 1265, 
according to Selden, the Dutch obtained permission 
from Edward I. to fish at Yarmouth. The Dutch 
are believed to have been indebted for their superior 
method of preparing herrings to William Beuckel, or 
Beukels, a native of Biervliet, in Flanders. He pro- 
bably discovered an improved mode of curing, which 
enabled the Dutch to introduce their herrings as an 
article of foreign commerce. The subsequent import- 
ance of this trade thus originated in the intelligent 
manner in which a poor but industrious fisherman 
applied his talents. In 1536, Charles V., accompanied 
by his sister, the Queen of Hungary, paid a visit to the 
tomb of Beukels, thus offering a noble tribute of respect 
to a man who had so essentially ber~fited his species. 
The Dutch herrings soon became hig.uly esteemed in all 
the European markets, and a great source of profit to 
those engaged in the trade: there is a popular saying in 
Holland, that “ The foundation of Amsterdam is laid on 
herring-bones,” alluding to the staple trade of the 
country in the same metaphorical sense that Old 
London Bridge was said to have been built upon wool- 
packs. The herring-fishery was considered as the 
right arm of the republic, and under the Stadtholders 
it was always entitled the “Grand Fishery.” Public 
prayers were occasionally offered up for its prosperity. 
In 1560 a thousand vessels were directly engaged in 
the herring-fishery ; in 1610 there were 1500; and ten 
years after 2000 vessels were employed. When the 
herring-fishery was in the height of its prosperity, the 
total number of vessels which it employed, including 
those engaged in importing salt, in conveying it to 
fishing ships, in returning with cured fish, and in the 
exportation of that fish to foreign markets, was 6400 ; 
and the number of mariners and fishermen engaged in 
the trade was 112,000. Holland at that time pos- 
sessed 10,000 sail of shipping, and 168,000 mariners. 
The Pensionary De Witt said that every fifth person 
earned his subsistence by the fisheries, or about 450,000 
individuals in all, the total population being 2,400,000. 
As the number of persons aged between 18 and 56 
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edi prised in this population Wiuld amount to one- 
furth, dr 600,000, one-half of whom would be females, 
the estiiiate given by De Witt has generally been con- 
gideted a8 exaggerated : but when it is considered that 
there was scarcely a servant, male or female, in the 
fishing towns, who had not a share in some buss, and 
that When a man could not build a buss, he collected 
mnoney for the purpose among his friends, the proba- 
bility is that De Witt’s calculation was to a great extent 
correct, and that the large proportion of individuals 
which he thentions did gain, if not their whole, a por- 
tion of their subsistence from the Ashery. 

The extradiditiary development of industry in Hol- 
land may be regarded as a striking proof of the in- 
fluence exercised by position and local circumstances. 
Had the soil yielded an abundant increase, the inha- 
bitants would never have sought the means of subsist- 
ence amidst the dangers of the seas. The energies of 
tiiin have generally been most advantageously em- 
ployed when directed by necessity, provided that the 
real objects of labour are attained in the shape of addi- 
tional comforts and enjoyments. Holland could not 
hive existed but for the embankments which the inha- 
bitants raised with so much industry as a protection 
from the ravages of the sea. The physical existence of 
their country was founded upon industry, and hence its 
advantages were understood at an early period; and 
both the navy and commerce of Holland excited the 
envy of other countries, which did not comprehend so 
well the arts which make a nation rich. It was na- 
tural that a people in this condition should be more 
successful in the fisheries than any other, because it 
was more necessary to their prosperity than it-could be 
to countries whose resources were more various. The 
navy of Holland was a formidable rival to our own 
maritime force ; its 10,000 sail of commercial shipping 
find 168,000 mariners far exceeded our own mercantile 
marine, and yet, as De Witt remarks of his country and 
its shippitig, it afforded them “ neither materials, nor vic- 
ttial, nor merchandise, to be accounted of towards their 
setting forth.” Foreign commerce was of vital import- 
fiice to such a nation, arid De Witt points out the 
sources of its riches. ‘ The minufacturers,” he says, 
“live chiefly upon herrings; manufactures employ the 
tiierchants, merchants promote commerce, and com- 
tierce and fisheries are the sources of navigation and 
naval power, which are the principal supports of a mari- 
tithe state.” Sir Walter Raleigh estimated the annual 
value of the Dutch fisheries at 10,000,000/., but this cal- 
culation was much too high. It was, however, believed 
at the time to be correct; and it became a source of 
regret and irritation to the English nation that this 
harvest should be obtained on its coasts, while those 
who had a more peculiar right to derive a profit from 
the fishery reaped comparatively few advantages. Not 
only was Holland destitute of many productions which 
must necessarily be obtained by foreign commerce, but 
her coasts did not abound with the fish from which the 
country derived its chief wealth. From Shetland to 
the coast of Sussex the British shores were covered with 
the Dutch herring-busses, which carried on the fishery 
fit a distance of from 50 to 250 leagues from their own 
ports. Until the reign of James J. the Dutch were not 
permitted to fish on the English coast without licence ; 
but afterwards, so far from asking leave, they were fre- 
queiitly in the habit of interfering with the English 
fishermen, dnd would not allow them to pursue their 
avocatioiis if quietness. Great efforts were made from 
time to timé t6 participate iti the advantages of the 
lierring-fishety, and it Was thougtit disgraceful that 
England should allow its rivals in commerce adhd naval 
Stipiremacy to be enriched with the treasures with which 
Bir coasts aboiinded, The following is a brief notice 
Of these attempts :— 

In the reigti OF Qué’ Eliztbeth, in 1580; the stiifi 
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| of 80,0002. was raised for establishing a British fishery. 
In 1615 the same sum was raised by a joint-stock 
company. In 1632, under the sanction of Charles L., a 
royal fishing cohpany was established. In 1660 Par- 
liament remitted the duty on salt employed in curing 
fish, and exempted all the miaterials used in the fisheries 
from customs and excise. In 1677 the Duke of York 
and others were incorporated into a hody, entitled the 
“Company of the Royal Fishery of England.” 'This 
company expended its capital in fitting out busses built 
in Holland and manned with Dutchmen, which were 
seized by the French in the war which shortly after- 
wards ensued. In 1713 a proposal was madé for raising 
180,000/. on annuities, for the purpose of establishing a 
fishing company. In 1749 the subject of establishing 
the British fisheries on a large scale was recommended 
in the speech from the throne on the opening of Par- 
liament. A bill was prepared by General Oglethorpe; 
which received the royal assent in 1750. ‘Tindal, in hig 
‘ History of England,’ says, “It is incredible with what 
ardour the news of this bill passing was received by the 
public. Tt had been patronized and promoted by men 
of the greatest property and popularity in the king- 
dom, and Admiral Vernon made a voyage to Holland 
on purpose to make himself master of the manner of 
their carrying on the fisheries and curing their fish.” 
The sum of 500,000/. was subscribed, and a body was 
incorporated under the title of the “ Society for the 
True British Fishery.” The Prince of Wales was 
chosen governor, and thirty gentlemen, nearly all of 
whom were members of Parliament, were appointed as 
the council of this society. A bounty of 30s. per ton 
was allowed, and paid out of the Customs, to all new 
vessels from twenty to twenty-eight tons burden, which 
should be purposely built for employment in the fishery ; 
and the sum of 3/. 10s. was paid to the proprietors, for 
fourteen years, for every 100/. which was actually em- 
ployed in the fisheries. In addition to the London com- 
pany, fishing chambers were established in such of the 
outports as subscribed 10,000/., to be managed at their 
own risk, and for their own profit and loss. All the 
advantages which were held out to the London com- 
pany were given to the smaller provincial companies. 
The nets were made at Poplar on the Dutch pottern, 
and for some time upwards of 2000 persons were em- 
ployed in this occupation. in 1759 the bounty was 
increased to 59s, per ton. In a few years not a vestige 
remained to indicate that such a society had existed. 
Its failure was complete. In 1786 a new corporation 
was established, whiich was etititled the “ British Society 
,for extending the Fisheries, and improving the Sea- 
Coasts of the Kingdom.” In 1808 commissioners were 
appointed for superintending the British fisheries and 
distributing the bounties, and who were directed to 
prepare every year a report of the state of the fisheries. 
The abolition of the boutity took place in 1830. The 
bounty of 2s. 8d. per barrel on herrings exported ceased 


in 1826, and in that year the reduction of the bounty of . 


4s. on every barrel cured commenced ; and being con- 
tinued at the rate of ls. each year, ceased in 1830, 
Mr. M‘Culloch estitnated that the bounty was equal to 
half the value of the herrings as sold by the fisherman, 
and to one-fourth of their value as soli by the curer. 
The average price of a barrel of cured herrings is taken 
at 16s.—viz., 8s. to the fisherman aid 8s. to the curer, 
for barrel, salt, and labour. 

_ It may seem extraordinary that, in spite of the efforts 
which were made to promote the prosperity of the 
British Fisheries, the best-ititentioned plans failec 
The bounty System, which was at one period iiisisted 
upon as the main dependence for success, has, been 
relinquished, and the prosperity or decline of the fishery 
now depends oh its own intrinsic value. The objects 
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and the increase of our naval power, which was warmly 
regarded and highly popular with all classes of the 
people; and the next was the increase of the supply 
of food. Neither of these ends were attained by the 
system pursued, while there is eyery probability that 
the present course, which leaves the industry of the 
fisherman to depend, like every other, upon its public 
utility, will really attain both objects. When the con- 
sumption of fish in Lent and on fast-days was no longer 
considered a religious duty, a great diminution in the 
demand for this species of food took place. Several 
Acts were passed to encourage the consymption of fish 
as a patriotic duty; and at another opportunity these 
enactments will be more particularly explained. The 
decay of fishing-towns it was feared would lead to a 
diminution of our naval power; and hence the suc- 
cessive attempts to stimulate the prosperity of the 
fisheries. Dayenant remarked, about the year 1690, 
that, “for the last hundred years, wealth did flow in so 
fast upon us, that we had no occasion to be more in- 
dustrious ;” and he gives this as an excuse why we had 
not attempted to enrich ourselyes with the treasures of 
our seas. The true meaning of his remark appears to 
be, that we were already so profitably employed, that it 
would better answer our purpose to buy fish caught fox 
us than to be at the cost and tronble of fitting out 
vessels to catch it ourselves. In 1750, when the great 
“ Society for the True British Fishery ” was established, 
our exports did not amount to 20,000,000. The quan- 
tity of our surplus manufacturing produce was very 
trifling. ‘The cotton manufacture was unknown, and 
it was not foreseen that, in the present day, the exports 
of cotton goods alone would exceed the total value of 
the exports of all kinds at that period. The sea thus 
came to be regarded as a mine of wealth, because all 
the grand economic means of creating riches arising 
from improved machinery and a more perfect appli- 
cation of capital and labour remained comparatively 
unknown, or were not extensively employed. It was 
therefore determined to embark in the fishery, and to 
realize the golden yisions which had enchanted all 
classes of the people. 

The encouragement of the fishery by means of a 
bounty was the great error of the various attempts 
to extend the British fisheries. Nothing is more dau- 
gerous than the attempt to regulate the supply and 
demand of any object. Such a proceeding is sure to 
derange the action of both, to throw them out of their 
proper course, and to stimulate one when both ought 
to be in accordance, or alternately to raise the one and 
depress the other; and all these evils are the result of 
2 course which is more expensive than any other. 
Adam Smith has shown, in his excellent chapter on 
* Bounties,’ that every barrel of buss-caught herrings, 
cured with Scotch salt, when exported, cost Government 
17s. 11¢d.; and that every barrel cured with foreign 
salt, when exported, cost Government ll. 7s. 53d.; 
and when entered for home-consumption, I/. 3s. 92d. 
The price of a barrel of good herrings averaged 
about a guinea. The futility of the tonnage bounty 
on the white-herring fishery is clearly exhibited in the 
‘Wealth of Nations.’ The author says—* It is pro- 
portioned to the burden of the ship, not to her dili- 
gence or success in the fishery ; and it has, I am afraid, 
been too common for vessels to fit out for the sole pur- 
pose of catching, not the fish, but the bounty. In the 
year 1759, when the bounty was at 2/. 10s. the ton, 
the whole buss-fishery of Scotland brought in only four 
barrels of ‘‘ sea-sticks*.” In that year each barrel of 
seq-sticks cost Government in bounties alone 113¢. 15s. ; 
each barrel of merchantable herrings, 159/. 7s. 6d. 
The buss-fishery ruined the boat-fishery, on which 
there was no bounty; and thus the inhabitants on the 
coast were deprived of their usual abundance of cheap 

* Herrings caught and cured at sea, 
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food, as all fresh herrings were purchased tor curing. 
So far was the fishery fram being a source of profit to 
the parties engaged in it, that the bqunty, accarding to 
Smith (and it is easy to foresee that such would be the 
result), had the effect of encouraging “rash wader- 
takers to adventure in a business which they do not 
understand ; and what they Jose by their own negli- 
gence and ignorance more than compensates all that 
they can gain by the utmost liberality of Government.” 
We find, from statements by other writers, that one 
principal object of the revival of the fisheries had not 
been at all promoted, as the individuals who engaged 
for a few weeks in the fishery for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the baunty, left it as soon as the season was over; 
and the numbers of these intruders injured the men 
who had really been brought up to the sea, and ren- 
dered their liyelihood more precarious. The export 
bounty of 2s. 8d. per barrel did not tend to augment 
the quantity or dat the price of food. With all the 
aid which boynties could furnish, the herring-fishery 
was never in a state of permanent prosperity. While 
the markets in the Mediterranean were becoming less 
accessible, those engaged in the fishery still cried out 
for the bounty; and on the bounty system the fishing 
would have been equally prosperous had there been no 
markets either at home or abroad; and yet it is not 
more than twelve years since the export bounty was 
abolished, and it is only seven years since the abolition 
of the general bounty of 4s. per barrel took place. 

The expectation of rivalling the Dutch in their mode 
of curing herrings, and of obtaining the preference in 
the markets for British herrings, could not well be 
realized under the bounty system, which counteracted 
the effects of a limited sale, and did not stimulate the 
curer to seek a larger field of demand by the production 
of a superior article. The celebrity which the Dutch 
acquired appears to haye been well deserved. The care 
and attention which they employed in every process 
connected with the taking and curing of the fish was 
enforced by strict regulations. They understood all 
the advantages connected with moderation in prices 
and excellence of commodity ; and the monopoly which 
they enjoyed was not founded ypon any unjust or ex- 
clusive privileges. The general superiority of the Dutch 
herrings appears to haye been incontestable ; but during 
the herring mania of the last century we were very re- 
luctant to admit the fact. In the debate on the British 
Fishery Bill, in the House of Lords, in 1750, Earl 
Granville said he had tried experiments with a view of 
ascertaining which were the best herrings both for 
keeping and eating, and he found that the British were 
superior to the Dutch. His lordship, after relating 
the experiments which he had tried while he had been 
ambassador at Stockholm, with a view to determine 
the point, mentioned the following case:—‘* I had 
(he said) a good many years ago a present of some 
Scottish herrings sent me by the late Earl of Eglintoun. 
Upon trial every gentleman agreed that they were most 
exquisite both for taste and flavour, and far exceeding 
any Dutch herrings they had ever tasted; yet they were 
despised by the country-people; even my own servants 
could hardly be induced to taste them.” He proposed, 
in order to render them a fashionable dish, that they 
should be served up at the tables of the great ; and that 
small quantities of the best kind should be sent to our 
ministers at foreign courts, and to our merchants and 
factors who reside in foreign countries. The attempt 
to render fish a common article of diet, has however 
entirely failed in this country. Although the average 
price of all the fish brought to Billingsgate market 
does not exceed 24d. per Ib., yet meat, which is more 
than double the price, is preferred. Fish is chiefly 
consumed by those who are in extreme poverty and by 
the rich ; and does not enter largely into the common 
diet of the middle classes, who ate in a condition to 
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obtain more expensive food, which they prefer. The 
poor of Ireland and the negroes of the West Indies are 
the chief consumers of cured herrings; and they are 
used by them rather as a condiment to give a relish to 
vegetables, which would otherwise be tasteless. In 
countries where salt is heavily taxed, perhaps the most 
serviceable condiment which the poor can use, consists 
of cured herrings. The British Herring Fishery de- 
pends for its prosperity upon quantity rather than qua- 
lity; the Dutch upon the excellence rather than the 
aburdance of the fishery. Of the cured herrings which 
we exported in 1834, about 60,000 barrels were to the 
West Indies; 23,403 to Italy and the Italian Isles ; 
20,234 to Prussia; 14,571 to Germany ; 1588 to Gibral- 
tar; and 513 barrels to the East Indies. The market 
abroad seems far less extensive than it might be if no 
impediments were offered by heavy duties. The con- 
sumption in Spain and Portugal, in the East Indies 
und in Italy, might be rendered much greater. At 
Naples the duty amounts almost to a prohibition, being 
16s. a barrel, and the freight and commission is about 
10s. 33d. It is supposed that if the duty were at all 
reasonable, the consumption would amount to 10,000 or 
12,000 barrels a year. At Palermo the duty is 12s. 

‘The British Herring Fishery may be considered, on 
the whole, as in a tolerably satisfactory state. The 
withdrawal of the bounty, so far from having injured it, 
has had a contrary effect ; and the demand and supply 
being left to regulate each other, those who are en- 
gaged in the fishery are certain of a market, and are 
not induced to venture their capital upon grounds 
which may prove merely temporary. In 1818, the 
Commissioners of the British Fisheries stated, in their 
annual report, that “ the fishermen have, in many cases, 
been enabled, by the produce of their industry, to re- 
place the small boats formerly used, by new boats of 
much larger dimensions, and to provide themselves with 
fishing materials of superior value. The number of 
boats and of fishermen has been greatly increased, 
while, by the general introduction of the practice of 
gutting, a valuable source of employment has been 
opened to thousands of poor people, who now annually 
resort to the coast during the continuance of the fish- 

_ing-season, and there earn a decent livelihood in the 
operations of gutting and packing. New dwelline- 
houses and buildings, of a superior construction, for 
the curing and storing of the herrings, are erecting at 
almost every station along the coast ; while the demand 
for home wood, for the manufacture of barrels, affords 
a source of profit and employment to numbers of people 
in the most inland parts of the country.”” The cha- 
racter of British cured herrings was at that time rising 
both at home and abroad; and a number of fish- 
merchants of Hamburgh had attested this fact in a 
memorial. It is satisfactory to find that the fishery has 
been constantly progressive for the last few years. In 
1834 the number of barrels of cured herrings prepared 
was 451,531, being the largest quantity yet cured in a 
single year, and exceeding by upwards of 100,000 
barrels the quantity cured when a bounty of 4s. per 
barrel was allowed. In 1834 the exports amounted to 
272,093 barrels, which is also the largest quantity 
exported in any single year, and nearly double the 
quantity exported when a bounty of 2s. 8d. per barrel 
was paid on every barrel of cured herrings sent to 
foreign countries. ‘These facts are not calculated to 
bring the bounty system into favour again. 

The increase in the herring-fishery is chiefly in Scot- 
land, where, for many years, it was for the most part 
confined to the coasts of Caithness and Sutherland ; 
but about 1815 the herring-fishery was established on 
the coasts of Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, Morayshire, and 
Ross-shire. ‘The herrings on this part of the coast are 

repared for the West Indian, Irish and German mar- 
kets, and the withdrawal of the bounty has not di- 
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minished the activity of the fishermen. Between one- 
third and one-fourth of the herrings cured in Scotland 
were prepared at Wick, according to the returns of 
1834 ; 58,275 barrels at Fraserburgh ; 36,855 in Shet- 
land; 34,712 at Lybster ; 27,432 at Helmsdale ; 20,561 
at Rothsay ; 19,956 at Banff; 13,700 in the Orkneys, 
and not more than 5238 in the Isle of Man. In 1798 
there were 80 boats employed in the Yarmouth fishery, 
viz., from Lowestoff 24; Yarmouth 16; and York- 
shire 40. In 1833 Mr. Thomas Hammond, of Yar- 
mouth, stated before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, that the number of boats was then 100 sail, 
and that during the herring-fishery between 40 and 50 
sail were engaged from Yorkshire. The average burden 
of these vessels was from 40 to 50 tons; and including 
the cost of supplying the Yorkshire boats with nets, it 
was estimated that a capital of about 250,000/. was 
employed. Yarmouth owes its existence to the herring- 
fishery, and a herring fair was held there at a very 
rem@te period. This fair was regulated in the reign of 
Edward III. by a statute called “‘ the Statute of Her- 
rings.” Vessels coming from any part of England 
may fish upon the coast, and bring their herrings into 
Yarmouth without paying any dues or toll. In 1826, 
exclusively of the vessels and mariners employed in the 
deep-sea herring, cod and ling fisheries, 10,365 boats, 
manned by upwards of 44,000 fishermen, were engaged 
in the shore-curing department of the herring-fishery 
at the various stations in Scotland and England. ‘The 
number of other persons to whom this department of 
industry gave employment exceeded 31,000, making 
together a total of 75,041 individuals. The total quan- 
tity of herrings cured in the above year was 379,233 
barrels. In 1834 the number of barrels cured had 
been increased one-fourth, and employment was givea 
to 82,226 persons, viz., 49,212 fishermen and boys, who 
manned 11,284 boats; 1925 coopers; 23,972 men, 
women, and children, in gutting, packing, re-packing, 
and clearing and drying the fish; 7157 labourers, 
besides 1831 curers, by whose capital the fishery is 
carried on. In 1826 the number of barrels cured at 
sea was under 40,000; in 1834 the number was 
56,615. The quantity of netting exceeds 1,000,000 
square yards. When the herring-fishery terminates, 
most of these individuals, both fishermen and others, 
are engaged in the cod, ling, and other fisheries. The 
above accounts, though taken from official documents, 
cannot be implicitly relied on, as there is no legislative 
enactment compelling the boats to be entered; and 
probably the numbers may be under-stated. The her- 
ring-fishery on the coast of Ireland was formerly con- 
siderable, but it has declined from a variety of causes, 
one of which is, that the fish do not resort to the coast 
so much, and the fishermen are unable to fit out proper 
boats to go out to sea. The general state of the Irish 
fisheries will be more conveniently noticed at another 
opportunity. 





NOTICE. 

{It is the intention of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge to prepare a Manual for the Establish- 
ment and Conduct of Mechanics’ Institutions, Workmen’s 
Reading Rooms, and similar Establishments; and in order 
to assist them in this task the Committee have obtained 
from nearly ay ge returns of the Institutions existing 
in them, their Rules and Reports, a Catalogue of their 
Books and Apparatus, and a Statement of the Number of 
Members attending them, and of the Lectures and Classes. 
The Committee would be glad to obtain similar information 
from those places which have not already been good enough 
to transmit it; and in the Catalogues of Books they would 
be glad to have those indicated which are the most read.]} 
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